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Account of the Jesuits. 
(From late English Publications.) 

Tue missions of the Jesuits furnish 
abundant proofs of the corrupt and 
worldly spirit by which they have been 
actuated at all periods, and prove, that 
in traversing the seas, they have been 
occupied in amassing wealth and ac- 
quiring power, rather than in obtain- 
ing sincere worshippers of God, The 
author of the work, entitled, Jesuites 
Marchands, establishes this fact be- 
yond all doubt or contradiction, on 
the authorities of the writings of the 
Foreign Missionaries, Villiers’s Ac- 
count of the Afairs of China; espe- 
cially the documents transmitted by 
M. de Montigny, contained in that 
account ; the Memoirs af Norbert, the 
Letters of M. Favre, &c. From these, 
and a variety of other sources, it will 
be seen, that in Japan they only ex- 
cited disturbances, meddled with af- 
fairs of state, brought down persecu- 
tion upon all the Christians there, and 
at length irreparably ruined the cause 
of Christianity itself, in that vast em- 
pire ; that in China, notwithstanding 
the decrees of the Court of Rome, 
they allied Christianity with the idola- 
trous worship of Confucius; that on 
the coasts of Malabar they authorized, 
and observed, the most superstitious 
and indecent practices ; that they per- 
tinaciously resisted the numerous de- 
cisions of the Popes against idolatry; 
that in all their missions, in order that 
they might have neither witnesses nor 
judges of their disorders, they waged 
open war with other Missionaries, 
with Vicars Apostolic, with Bishops 
and Papal Legates ; that, when they 
considered their interest to require it, 
they put in practice the horrid maxims 
taught by their own casuists, that it 

is lawful to kill those who do any in- 
Vou. IT. 





jury to a religious order ; and, finally 
that whenever it became necessary to 
rid themselves of those whe incom- 
moded them, they exercised cruelties 
altogether unheard of, and’ unknown, 
among ordinary persecutors. 

It is to the Institute of the Jesuits, 
in common with their religion, that 
the radical vice and corruption of the 
Society are to be referred: it will ap- 
pear, on inspecting this Institute, that 
it is, in fact, opposed to all the rules 
of authority and civilized life; that 
its tendency is to erect the Society 
into a monarchy, or rather an univer- 
sal despotism; to concentrate every 
thing within itself; to overthrow every 
obstacle, and to become the sovereign 
and absolute arbiter of all the dignity 
and wealth of the Christian world; in 
fine, to produce the whole of those 
evils which the History of Jesuitism 
records. 

The Jesuits, from the first, aspired 
to universal empire. They saw, in- 
deed, the difficulty of their enterprize, 
and were aware how many had failed 
in the attempt: they observed that 
when any particular monarch had, 
made the experiment, every other po- 
tentate was raised against him, and 
opposed his designs. They therefore 
contrived a more skilful method; 
which was, to leave the sovereigns 
masters of their dominions, so long as 
they could domineer over those sove- 
reigns, and ereate their own vice- 
kings, vice-princes, vice-dukes, in 
short, their ministers; and thus be- 
come, in effect, the sovereigns of the 
world, by securing to themselves, in- 
sensibly, a species of moral govern- 
ment, which should not offend the eye, 
but produce the same result. 

As they could not prevail over other 
monarchs by force, in opposing them 
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by sea and land,like other adventurers ; 
they availed themselves of religion, as 
the most effectual instrament for re- 
straining the minds and inclinations 
of mankind, and of governing them 
by a power apparently divine; which 
they employed in directing the con- 
sciences of kings, with a view to their 
own ends and interests. In order to 
their success, however, it became ne- 
cessary to proceed in the least alarm- 
ing, and most attractive way; espe- 
cially to conceal the artifices of their 
Institute ; to give it an adaptation to 
places and circumstances ; to extend 
it to Members of other orders, condi- 
tions, and even religions, to laymen 
as well as ecclesiastics, to the mar- 
ried and single, to bishops, popes, em- 

rors, and kings. It became essen- 
tial that the constitutions of the so- 
ciety should be monarchial and despo- 
tic; and that the whole exercise of 
the authority, and the direction of the 
revenues, should be united in the 
hands of a single chief; and that all 
the members should be blindly de- 
pendant, in every thing, upon his ab- 
solute will, for their destiny, for the 
disposal of their persons, their con- 
duct, and their property: for their 
doctrine and mode of thinking on all 
points, in order that all might be one 
in their Society, and that the spirit 
of the head might be universally that 
of every member of the body; that 
no authority, temporal or spiritual, 
neither councils, bishops, popes, nor 
kings, should effect any thing against 
the Society, and that it should be ex- 
empt from all their laws, and from all 
dependance upon them ; that the So- 
eiety should unite in itself the privi- 
leges and prerogatives of all other 
societies, and appropriate to itself 
such rights as should give it superi- 
ority over all other bodies; that it 
should be able to bind to itself all in- 
dividuals, and all bodies, without ever 
being itself bound in respect of them ; 
and that it should always sport with 
obligations and engagements, accord- 
ing to the interests of the Society, 
and as circumstances should require; 
that money being the sinew of go- 
vernment, it should amass in the 
ltands of its Director, such possessions 
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and wealth as were necessary to its 
extensive views; for which purpose 
the Institute should offer all proper 
facilities: finally, that, in order to at- 
tract the world within its own sphere, 
and to arrive at general influence, it 
should, on the one hand, sooth the 
great and luxurious, by palatable doc- 
trines, by a convenient morality, and 
by principles friendly to the indul- 
gence of every passion ; while, on the 
other, it should render itself terrible 
to every opponent, and even formida- 
ble to all who should refuse to join it; 
formed as it was upon maxims which 
enabled it to silence or destroy its op- 
nents, and caused even crowned 
heads to tremble. 
«The Society of the Jesuits is com- 
posed of four classes. 

Taken in its more extensive sense, 
the Society comprises all those who 
yield obedience to the General; even 
the Novices, who do not wear the 
habit; and generally all those who, 
having resolved to live and die in the 
Society, are in probation, in order 
that it may be decided to which of 
the following degrees they shall be 
admitted. This is the first class. The 
Society, in a more limited sense, com- 
prises, besides, those who have taken 
the vows, and the coadjutors, approved 
scholars ; which approved scholars are 
the second class. In athird,and more 
strict sense, the Society only includes 
those who have taken the vows, and 
the coadjutors ; and it is in this sense 
that the promise of the approved scho- 
lars to enter into the Society, that is, 
to enter into one of those two classes, 
must be understood. Thus, the third 
class is that of coadjutors. Lastly, 
the Society, understood in an entirely 
confined and appropriate sense, com- 
prises only those who have taken the 
vows; not that the*body of the So- 
ciety has no other Members, but be- 
cause those who have taken the vows 
are the principle members, and be- 
cause it is from the midst of them that 
the small number of those persons is 
selected who have a voice in the elec- 
tion of the General. Those, then, 
who have taken the vows, form the 
fourth class. 

These four classes admit of seve- 
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ral subdivisions, for each of which a 
number of regulations is provided. 
There is, for the first class, a first and 
a second probation: the former of 
these continues for twelve, fifteen, or 
twenty days; the latter, or the novi- 
tiate, lasts at least two years ; but the 
General has the power of extending 
this period as long as the interest of 
the Society may require. On his re- 
ception into the second prebation, or 
novitiate, the aspirant receives the 
title of Brother; and at the conclu- 
sion of it, when he takes the vows, 
and passes into the second division of 
the first class, he is invested with the 
title of Father. ‘The second class 
consists of the Jesuit scholars or stu- 
dents—Sholastici; that is, those Je- 
suits who are permitted to apply them- 
selves to their studies, and in whose 
hands are the colleges of the Society 
and the benefices united to them. 
The coadjutors, who form the third 
class, are divided into Spiritual and 
Temporal. ‘The Spiritual must be 
priests, and sufficiently instructed to 
assist the Society in its spiritual func- 
tions, such as confession, preaching, 
the instruction of youth, and the teach- 
ing of the Belles Lettres. ‘The tem- 
poral coadjutors, (who are properly 
only Lay Brothers,) are not to be in 
Holy Orders, but must still have suf- 
ficient ability for the service of the 
Society in all those external things in 
which it may be necessary to employ 
them. The Professors of the four 
vows are the finished members of the 
Society; they have the supreme go- 
vernment of the colleges, and it is 
from them alone that the small num- 
ber is chosen who have a voice in the 
election of the General. 

The accommodating laws of this 
most iniquitous and dangerous So- 
ciety, have lodged the double power 
of dismissing and recalling members 
in the hands of the General, who is 
thus enabled, for the benefit of the 
Order, in both its political and ser 
niary interests, to dismiss a Jesuit 
from the Society, that he may appear 
as though he had no connexion with 
it, and to recall him when his return 
shall be desizable and profitable. A 
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striking example of this crafty and 
wicked policy, occurs in the instance 
of Count Zani. 

Charles Zani was the son of the 
Count John Zani, of Bologna, and en- 
tered into the Society of Jesuits in 
the year 1627, having before his ad- 
mission made a complete renunciation 
of all the property to which he might 
ever be entitled, expressly declaring 
that neither himself nor the Society 
should ever lay any claim to it. After 
he had been eleven years in the So- 
ciety, his father, and the Count An- 
gelo, his brother, died; upon which 
the Fathers of the Society persuaded 
him to quit it, for the purpose of suc- 
ceeding to their property, and of af- 
terwards returning to the Society ; for 
this end, the necessary letters of dis- 
mission were sought from the General 
Vitelleschi, which were accordingly 
sent to the Provincial Menochius, 
Before they were delivered to Charles 
Zani, he was obliged to make a vow 
of returning to the Society with all 
the property which might be’ reco- 
vered by him, and the following is 
a copy of the obligation which he 
signed :— 

“ I, Charles Zani, being about to 
receive my Letters of dismission from 
the society of Jesus, do, before they 
shall be delivered to me by the very 
Reverend Father Stephen Menochius, 
the Provincial, voluntarily promise 
and vow in the presence of God, and 
do in conscience bind myself in the 
strongest manner in my power, that 
after I shall have received my said 
letters of dismission, I will demand of 
those who may then be the superiors 
of the Society, permission to re-enter 
the said Society, so soon as [shall have 
accomplished the object for which I 
have required and received the said 
Letters; hereby declaring, and bind- 
ing myself to make the said applica- 
tion to be restored to the said Society, 
at such time as the Reverend Father 
Vincent Bargellin shall judge the 
most fit, and according as he shall con- 
sider my affairs to be properly ar- 
ranged; holding myself obliged, in 
that particular, to follow his pious 
judgment and will, in order te avoid 
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all doubts on my part, and to know 
more certainly the time and season 
for accomplishing my present vow to 
the honour of God.” He quitted the 
religious habit on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1639, as he has himself testified 
by a writing under his hand. Having 
afterwards come into the possession of 
his estate, he altered his mind, and 
went to Rome for the purpose of ob- 
taining a dispensation from his vow, 
but he could not succeed in procuring 
it from Pope Innocent X. Being at- 
terwards seized with a fever, he made 
his will in favour of the College of 
Jesuits, at Bologna, through the Influ- 
ence of those Fathers who besieged 
him day and night for that object; 
and after this, he died. ‘The Jesuits 
immediately seized upon his property ; 
but the family opposing their preten- 
sions, the affair became the subject of 
litigation. ‘The Jesuits being afraid 
that either in the proceedings which 
had commenced, or in the subsequent 
judgment, their extraordinary conduct 
with reference to the deceased party, 
their insatiable thirst of money, and 
their new method of invading inherit- 
ances, might be exposed to the world, 
obtained from the Sovereign Pontiff, 
Alexander VII. an Act of Grace, by 
which he commanded the judges of 
the court to terminate the proceedings, 
hy way of compromise; which was 
done by dividing the whole property 
in question into twelve parts, five of 
which were allotted to the Jesuits, and 
the other seven to the family, who 
obtained them only after infinite trou- 
ble, and innumerable impediments on 
the part of those fathers, and after 
their having almost entirely dissipated 
the property in question. 

The Jesuits are under the govern- 
ment of Rectors or Prefects, Provin- 
cials, and a General. The General 
is at the head of the whole body, the 
Provincials are at the head of the 
Provinces, and the Rectors or Pre: 
fects at the head of each of the Houses, 
Colleges, Missions, and Novitiates. 
The Inferiors correspond with the 
Rectors, the Rectors with the Provin- 
cials, and the Provincials with the 
General. Among these oilicers are 


four Assistants, appointed after the 
election of the General, by the same 
congregation which has elected him; 
four others appointed by the General 
himself; Legal Agents, one of whom 
is destined to be with the Pope, and 
the others with the Catholic Poten- 
tates in Europe :. Visitors, one for each 
province; a Secretary-general, resi- 
dent in Rome ; an officer of the Gene- 
ral, &c. In the Colleges, as well as 
in the Houses, Missions, and Noviti- 
ates, there are various subordinate 
agents, entitled Associates, Advisers, 
Proxies, Ministers, &c. &. Over 
this whole body in ali its ramifications 
of persons, interests, and duties, the 
General exercises supreme and un- 
limited power, and is the absolute 
monarch over the whole Society : im- 
plicit obedience to his will is included 
in the vows of every Jesuit. 

In order that the General may at- 
tain the important end of increasing 
the influence of the Society in all its 
parts, it is necessary, not only that his 
office should be perpetual, but that the 
whole authority should centre in the 
General alone, and that he should 
possess unlimited power in the So- 
ciety ; and the constitutions provide 
accordingly. Of course, no other 
person in the Society has any other 
power than what he may communi- 
cate, for such time, and, in such mea- 
sure, as he shall approve; while his 
own power is indefinite, and extends 
to Missions, to Colleges, to Houses of 
Profession, to things, to possessions, 
and to persons. ‘The entire direction 
and administration of every thing is 
virtually vested in him; emanates 
only from him; and reverts to him 
alone; nothing is done without his or- 
ders, or by virtue of his power; 
and every thing passes under a condi- 
tion of an account being rendered to 
him, while he is accountable to no 
one. 

With such absolute authority over 
the property, the consciences, and the 
persons of the whole Society of Je- 
suits, the General, who resides at 
Rome, must be a dangerous person- 
age ; and it deserves the most serious 
consideration, whether the implicit 
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obedience which every Jesuit ewes to 
the head of his Order, can possibly 
permit his becoming, with good faith, 
a dutiful subject of the civil state. It 
is a gross fallacy to allege that the 
government of either the Pope or the 
General of the Order of Jesuits, is 
spiritual. Secular interests and secu- 
lar policy are identical with both of 
them. On the oath of allegiance, as 
applying to the Jesuits, the Author’s 
remarks, Vol. I. p. 336, are worthy 
of being recommended to the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

The morality of the Jesuits, which 
received the most complete exposure 
from the wit and eloquence of the 
Provincial Letters, is of the most cri- 
minal character, adapted to sanction 
vice in all its gradations, and to har- 
den the heart in the practice of ini- 
quity, by the apologies for sin which 
the arts of its patrons have devised. 

At one time, excuse is suggested by 
what is called invincible ignorance ; 
at another, by the want of actual con- 
sideration of the evil of the action ; on 
some occasions, the particular direc- 
tion of the intention is to be regarded ; 
at others mental reservation is permit- 
ted. Sometimes, the authority of 
some learned Doctor shall qualify the 
nature of acrime; at other times, the 
great secret of the Doctrine of proba- 
bility shall explain away its intrinsic 


‘ evil: on some occasions the lawful- 


ness of the pleasures of sense, as con- 
sidered in themselves, is maintained ; 
and their excess alone is held to con. 
stitute the crime which is prohibited. 
In this manner, almost every trans- 
gression against divine or human laws 
disappears; usury and duelling are 
sanctioned; debauchery is commonly 
no other than a venial sin; defama- 
tion and slander, vengeance and mur- 
der, are only the lawful results of 4 
justifiable defence; the procuring of 
abortions under certain circumstances, 
only an allowed protection of charac- 
ter; theft but an authorized way of 
procuring justice; perjury, no other 
than the innocent effect of a mere 
§feu-de-mots, by which a person has 
appeared to say what he never in- 
tended to say, and to promise what 
he never meant to perform. 
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Mytnotocy and Superstitions of the 
People of India. 
(From the British Critic.) 

Or the 330,000,000 of Indian gods, 
it is universally known, that Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Shiva—the creator, the 
preserver, and destroyer—-are the 
chief and source. As the circum- 
stances and accommodation of the se- 
cond seem better known than those of 
the two others, we shall give a short 
account of his place of residence and 
family comforts. ‘The heaven of 
Vishnoo, called Voikoont’hu, is en- 
tirely of gold, and is eighty thousand 
miles in circumference. All its edi- 
fices are composed of jewels. The 
pillars of this heaven, and all the or- 
naments of the building, are of pre- 
cious stones. The crystal waters of 
the Ganges fall, from the higher hea- 
vens, on the head of Droovu, and from 
thence on the bunches of hair on the 
heads of seven Rishees in this heaven, 
and from thence they fall, and form a 
river in Voikoont’hu. Here are also 
fine pools of water, containing blue, 
red, and white water lilies. On aseat 
as glorious as the meridian sun, sit- 
ting on water lilies is Vishnoo, and on 
his right hand the goddess Lukshmu. 
This goddess shines like a continued 
blaze of lightning, and from her body 
the fragrance of the lotus extends 
eight hundred miles. But splendour 
in this case, as in many others, is no 

roof of domestic bliss ; and the trou- 

les and anxieties of Vishnoo’s mind 
have turned him into wood. In the 
first place, this god has two wives, 
Lukshmu, the goddess of prosperity, 
and Suruswutu, the goddess of learn- 
ing; and all Hindoos acknowledge, 
that it is a great misfortune for a man 
to have two wives, particularly if both 
live in one house. ‘The learned god- 
dess, as might be apprehended, tor- 
ments him with constant talking; 


whilst the other divinity, the prosper- 


ous Lukshmu, is incessantly moving 
fram place to place ; on which account, 
the lord of Voikoont’hu, to save his 
ears, on the one hand, and his‘honour 
on the other, ‘has metamorphosed bin- 
self into a piece of wood. 

We give the following picture as a 
specimen of a goddess, who holds iu 
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Hindoo mythology, the place which 
corresponds to that of Minerva, in the 
pantheons of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Her name is Kalee, and is 
represented as a very black female 
with four arms; having in one hand a 
scimitar, and in another the head ot 
a giant, which she holds by the hair. 
She wears two dead bodies for ear- 
rings, and a necklace of sculls; and 
her tongue hangs down to her chin. 
The hands of several giants are hung 
as a girdle round her loins, and her 
tresses reach down to her heels. Hav- 
ing drunk the blood of the giants she 
has slain incombat, her eyebrows are 
bloody, and the blood is falling in a 
stream down her breast ; her eyes are 
red like those of a drunkard. She 
stands with one foot on the breast of 
her husband Shiva, and rests the other 
on his thigh. 

This is one of the most ferocious of 
Hindoo divinities, and is represented 
as taking much delight in bloody sacri- 
fice. It is said in the Kalika Poorana, 
that the blood of a tiger pleases the 
on for one hundred years, and the 

lood of alion, arein-deer, or a man, 
a thousand: but by the sacrifice of 
three men she is gratified a hundred 
thousand years. ‘So fond, indeed, is 
Kalee of flesh and blood, that her vo- 
taries are occasionally seen draining 
their veins, and cutting slices out of 
their bodies, to present at her shrine ; 
saying, “ Hail! supreme delusion! 
Hail, goddess of the universe! Hail! 
thou who fulfillest the desires of all! 
May I presume to offer thee the blood 
of my body, and wilt thou deign to 
accept of it, and to be propitious to 
me. Grant me, oh goddess! bliss, in 
proportion to the fervency with which 
I present thee with my own flesh, in- 
voking thee to be propitious to me. 
Salutation to thee again and again, 
under the mysterious syllables ung, 
ung !” 

But the most singular office of this 
cannibal idol is the protection of thieves 
and robbers, who regularly pay their 
devotions to her, under the hope of 
carrying on their mischievous designs, 
with safety and success. Connected 
vith this superstitious notion, Mr. 


Ward* tells the following anecdote, 
the cireumstances of which seem to 
have fallen under his own personal 
observation, 

“Some time ago, two Hindoos were 
executed at Calcutta for robbery. Before 
they entered upon their work of plunder, 
they worshipped Kalee, and offered pray- 
ers before her image that they might be 
protected by the goddess in the act of 
thieving. It so happened, that the goddess 
left these disciples in the lurch; they 
were detected, tried, and sentenced to be 
hanged. While under sentence of death, 
a native catholic, in the same place and 
circumstances, was visited by a Roman 
Catholic priest to prepare him for death. 
These Hindoos now refiected, that as 
Kalee had not protected them, notwith- 
standing they had paid their devotions to 
her, there could be no hope that she would 
save them after death; they might as weil 
therefore renounce their cast: which re- 
solution they communicated to their fel- 
low prisoner, who procured for them a 
prayer from the Catholic priest, translated 
into the Bengalee language. I saw a copy 
of this prayer in the hands of the native 
catholic, who gave me the account. These 
men at last, out of pure revenge upon 
Kalee, died in the faith of the Virgin 
Mary, and the Catholics, after the execu- 
tion, made a grand funeral for them; as 
these persons, they said, embraced the 
Catholic faith, and renounced their cast 
from conviction.” 

Every one knows that the worship 
of a Hindoo is extended to every ob- 
ject which meets his eyes in the hea- 
vens above, in the earth beneath, and 
in the waters under the earth; to the 
sun, the moon, and the stars ; to cattle, 
and all creeping things ; to dogs, cats, 
and monkeys ; to serpents, to jackals, 
to eagles, cormorants, and bats; to 
rivers, and standing pools of water ; 
to vegetables, shrubs, and trees; to 
which last only, in our opinion, their 
cow-dung oblations can be of no avail. 
Nay, they even proceed farther than 
this; for we are told by M. Dubois, 
that the several orders of mechanics 
and tradesmen offer religious respect 
to their tools and implements. The 
joiner does homage to his hatchet, the 
mason to his trowel, and the farmer 
to his plough. Women are seen wor- 
shipping the basket in which they con- 
vey their goods to market, performing 
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a stated service to the rice-mill or the 
wash tub, and adoring, with lowly re- 
verence, their pots and pans. The 
Brahmin repeats a prayer over the sty- 
Jus with which he writes; the soldier 
says benedicito to his sword, and the 
milk-maid chaunts praises to her pails. 
To crown all, they very good natur- 
edly worship one another. ‘The wives 
and unmarried daughters of Brahmins 
are very particularly noticed, and are 
said to receive their share of incense 
and adulation with a very becoming 
grace. Women worship their hus- 
bands, on some occasions, with great 
formality, and on others, it is alleged, 
make no scruple to set up unto them- 
selves gods after their own heart’s de- 
sire ; being in this respect the rankest 
polytheists and will-worshippers in the 
whole world. 

The fundamental principle of Brah- 
manism, viewed as a matter of theory, 
is, that there exists but one spirit in 
the universe, which pervades and ani- 
mates all things ; and that the souls of 
men, being portions of the great spirit, 
will, ultimately, after having inhabited 
various bodies, and undergone due 
purification, be completely absorbed 
in it, and consequently partake of the 
immortality and happiness which be- 
long to the parent and source of all 
intelligence. Proceeding upon these 
views, which the learned reader knows 
entered deeply into some of the more 
refined systems of pagan philosophy, 
the Brahmin naturally regards the 
passions and appetites connected with 
the flesh, as obstacles to the accom- 
plishment of that purity of mind, and 
abstraction from sensual objects, which 
alone can qualify the soul for the 
blessing of absorption. To secure a 
victory, therefore, for the spiritual 
over the material part of the constitu- 
tion, employs the chief study of the 
several orders of anchorites and men- 
dicants, who crowd the forests or in- 
fest the streets in every part of Hin- 
dostan : but in the prosecution of this 
object, two very different systems are 
followed, according either as the en- 
thusiast wishes to destroy his appetites 
by depletion or inanition. here is 
a class of men called Vamacharees, 
who, despising the pusillanimity which 
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drives the regular ascetic to the wil- 
derness, boast of being able to resist 
temptation, in the midst of its most 
powerful enticements, and to have sub- 
dued their passions by excess of indul- 
gence. ‘The rite of initiation into 
this detestable order, exhibits a prac- 
tical instance of their system, in a 
scene of studied debauchery. The 
ceremonies which accompany it are 
performed in the dead of the night, in 
the presence of an equal number of 
men and women; during which, the 
presiding Vamacharee informs the 
novice, that 
“* Henceforth he is not to indulge shame 

nor dislike to any thing, nor regard cere- 
monial cleanness or uncleanness; that he 
may freely enjoy all the pleasures of sense, 
his mind being fixed all the while on his 
guardian deity; that he is neither to be 
an epicure nor an ascetic, but to blend 
both in his character, and to make the 
pleasures of sense, that is, wine and women, 
the medium of obtaining absorption inte 
Brahma; since women are the representa- 
tives of the wife of Cupid, and wine pre- 
vents the senses from going astray.” . 
** During his initiation, however, the no- 
vice is not to drink so as to appear intoxi- 
cated; but having habituated himself to 
a small quantity, he may take more till he 
falls down in a state of inioxication, still, 
however, so as to be able to rise again 
after a short interval; after which he ma 
continue drinking the nectar till he fal 
dewn completely overcome, and remains 
in this state of joy, thinking upon bis 
guardian deity. He is now known as an 
Ugudhoot’hu, one who has renounced all 
secular affairs, and receives a new name, 
an undu-nat, hu, or the joyous. He is to 
drink spirits with all of the same profes- 
sion; to sleep constantly in a house of il 
fame; and to eat of every thing he pleases, 
and with all casts indiscriminately. The 
next thing is, to offer a burnt-sacrifice ; 
after which the spiritual guide and the 
guests are dismissed with presents, and 
the new disciple spends the night with an 
infamous female.” 

And all this done, forsooth, in pur- 
suit of a pure blessedness, and with 
the view of subjecting the flesh to the 
spirit ; just as an invalid would quality 
himself to observe a restricted regi- 
men by stuffing himself with a hearty 
dinner. 


Of those, who undertake to subdue 


the passions by abstinence and suffer- 


ing, the following, may be regarded 
as a fair specimen, taken from one of 
the classes of mendicant devotees.. 
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* We found,” says Mr. Ward, “ two 
mendicants from the upper provinces, one 
of them a young man, an Gordhuvahoo, 
who had held up his left arm till it was 
become stiff. They were both covered with 
ashes; their hair clotted with dirt, and 
tied in a bunch at the top of the head; 
and were without any covering, except the 
bark of some tree, and a shred of cloth 
drawn up betwixt the legs. At adistance 
they could scarcely be distinguished as 
men; and it appeared almost impossible 
for human beings to manifest a greater 
disregard of the body. We asked the 
young man how long he had held up his 
arm im this manner. He said, for three 
years. To the question whether it pro- 
duced any pain, be replied, that as far as 
his body was concerned, it did so for the 
first six months. The nails of this hand 
were grown long like the claws of a bird 
of prey. The other pilgrim was less com- 
municative, but more intent on his devo- 
tions: he had a separate hut, and, as 
though all desire of human society and 
friendship was extinguished, these per- 
sons, the only human beings in this part 
of the forest, seemed to have no connex- 
jon with each other. Ata distance from 
the temple we saw a wild hog, and on the 
sand, in several places, the fresh marks of 
the feet of alarge tiger. The young man 
informed us,with pertect indifference, that 
during the three preceding months, six 
persons had been taken away by tigers; 
and added, in the same tone, that the hu- 
man body was the natural food of the tiger, 
and that such a death was no mark of the 
divine displeasure. We asked him, whe- 
ther he did not think it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, however, that while so many 
of his companions had been devoured by 
tigers, he was spared. He did not appear 
to feel this sentiment, but said, that they 
would take him also.” 

The next instance of these half- 
alive devotees, who sigh for absorp- 
tion, is related on hearsay evidence. 

** Some years ago, an European of Cal- 
cutta, with his Hindoo clerk, was passing 
through the Sunderbunds, when he saw an 
object, which appeared to be a human be- 
ing, standing in ahole in the ground. He 
asked the clerk what this could be, who 
affirmed that it was aman. The European 
went up and beat this lump of animated 
clay till the blood came, but the person 
did not appear conscious of the least pain; 
he uttered no cries, nor manifested the 
smallest sensibility. ‘The European was 
overwhelmed with astonishment,and asked 
what it could mean. The clerk said, he 
had learned from his Shastras, that there 
existed such men called Yogees, who were 
destitute of passions, and were incapable 
of pain. After hearing this account, the 


merchant ordered his clerk to take the 


man home. He did so, and kept the man 
some time at his house. When fed he 
would eat, and at proper times he would 
sleep, and attend to the necessary func. 
tions of life: but he took no interest in 
any thing. At length, the clerk, wearied 
with keeping him, sent him to his spi- 
ritual teacher at Ahurdu. Here some lewd 
fellows put fire into his hands, placed a 
prostitute by his side, and played a num- 
ber of other tricks with him, but without 
producing the least impression. | The 
teacher, too, soon became tired of his 
guest, and sent him to Benares. On the 
way, when the boat one evening lay to for 
the night, this Yoree went on shore; and 
while he was walking by the river side, 
another religious mendicant, with a smil- 
ing countenance, met him; they embraced 
each other, and were seen no more.” 


Mr. Ward calculates, that the num- 
ber of mendicants, self-tormentors, 
and the torments of society, exceeds 
two millions, deriving a subsistence, 
miserable and precarious, from the 
industry of their countrymen, and 
propagating, by example and precept, 
every species of immorality. 

- But the rage for absorption, and 
the superstitious hope of purchasing 
future happiness by present pain, in- 
duce many not only to relinquish so- 
cial life, but even to meet death by a 
deliberate act of suicide. A young 
man, of the order of Dundees, who 
lived at Kakshalee, upon finding him- 
self growing a little too fat and wan- 
ton, and recollecting that a person of 
his profession was bound to lead a life 
of mortification and self-denial, re- 
solved to renounce his life in the wa- 
ters of the Ganges. He requested his 
friends to assist him in this act of self- 
murder, and they accordingly supplied 
him with a boat, some cord, and two 
water-pans. He then proceeded in 
the boat into the middle of the stream, 
and, filling the pans with water, fas- 
tened one to his neck, and the other 
round his loins, and in this manner 
descended into the water, to rise no 
more, in the presence of a great num- 
ber of applauding spectators. A Brah- 
min informed Mr. Ward, that in the 
year 1806, whilst on a visit at Pruya- 
ga, he saw thirty persons drown them- 
selves, in the course of two months, 
nearly in the manner just described. 
It is very common too, when those 
miserable fanatics find themselves at- 
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tacked by disease, to relinquish life in 
hope of a speedy and permanent cure. 
Oue of our author’s friends witnessed 
the drowning of a leper who had de- 
spaired of recovery ; and another was 
present at the burning of an indivi- 
dual, at Cutwa, who was afflicted 
with the same distemper. The cir- 
cunistances attending the latter case 
of religion, are thus described, in a 
letter bearing date 1812. 
“A pit, about ten cubits indepth, was 
dug, and a fire placed at the bottom of it. 
‘The poor man rolled himself into it; but 
instantly, on feeling the fire, begged to be 
taken out, and struggled hard for that 
purpose. His mother and sister, however, 
thrust him in again; and thus a man, wlio 
to all appearance might have survived se- 
veral years, was cruelly burnt to death. 


1 find that the practice is not uncommon 
in these parts.” 


‘The notion entertained by the Hin- 
doos, that a person who dies a natural 
death, under a loathsome or incurable 
disease, shall, after four births, appear 
once more on earth, a victim to the 
same malady, induces many to under- 
go a violent dissolution ; whilst, at the 
sume time, the puriuying effects of 
lire are imagined to be so extremely 
powerful, as to prepare the soul for 
an immediate transmigration into a 
healthy body, and afterwards, in due 
time, for a complete absorption into 
Brahma. 

So much has been said and written 
on the practice, still in some degree 
prevalent in India, of women being 
burnt alive with the corpses of their 
husbands, that it might seem almost 
superfluous to take notice of it here. 
Mr. Ward, however, has not only en- 
tered into a minute detail of these 
immolations, but he has also brought 
furward some authorities from the sa- 
cred books or Shastras, upon which 
the horrible usage seems to be found- 
ed. It is said, for example, in the 
Rig-Vedu, 

“ O Fire, let these women, with bodies 
anointed with clarified butter, eyes co- 
Joured with stebium, and void of tears, 
enter thee, the parent of water, that they 
may not be separated from their husbands, 
but may be in union with excellent hus- 


bands, be sinless, and jewels among 
women.” 


In other works it is written as fol- 
lows: 
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“ There are 35,000,000 of hairs upon 
the human body. ‘The woman who ascends 
the pile with her husband, will remain so 
many years in heaven. The woman who 
expires on the funeral pile of her husband, 
purifies the family of her mother, her fa- 
ther, and her husband. If the husband be 
a brahmanicide, an ungrateful person, or 
a murderer of his friend, his wife, by burn- 
ing with him, purges away his sins. 
Though he have sunk to the region of tor- 
ment, be restrained in dreadful bonds, 
have reached the place of anguish, be 
seized by the imps of J’uma, be exhausted 
of strength, and tortured for his crimes ; 
still, as aserpent-catcher unerringly drags 
a serpent from his hole, so does she draw 
her husband from hell, and ascend with 
him to heaven, by the power of devotion.” 
— If the wife be within one day’s jour- 
ney of the place where the husband died, 
and signify her wish to burn with him, the 
burning of his corpse shall be delayed till 
her arrival: and if the husband be out of 
the country when he dies, let the good 
wife take his slippers (or any thing else 
which belongs to his dress) and binding 
them or it on her breast, purify herself, 
and then enter a separate fire.” 

Mr. Ward calculates, that the num- 
ber of women who fall victims to this 
superstitious phrensy every year, with- 
in thirty miles of Calcutta, exceeds 
four hundred. Dubois* informs us, 
however, that the practice is greatly 
on the decline; that the Brahmins 
have entirely discontinued it in their 
own order, although they are still 
found to preside at all such tragical 
proceedings. We shall give a descrip- 
tion of one of these inhuman orgies in 
the words of the latter author; as he 
happened to be present, and has noted 
all the circumstances with great accu- 
racy and exactness. 

“ The first instance that fell under 
my observation, was in the year 1794, in 
a village of V'anjore, called Podupetta. 
A man of some note there, of the tribe 
of Komati, or merchants, having died, 
his wife, then about thirty years of age, 
resolyed to accompany him to the pile, 
to be consumed together. The news 
having quickly spread around, a large con- 
course of people collected from all quar- 
ters to witness this extraordinary specta- 
cle. When she, who occupied the most 
conspicuous part, had got ready, bearers 
arrived to bring away the corpse and the 
living victim. The body of the deceased 
was placed upon a sort of triumphal car, 
highly ornamented with costly stuffs, gar- 
lands of flowers, and the like. There he 
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was seated like a living man, elegantly 
set out with all his jewels, and clothed in 
rich attire. The corpse taking procession, 
the wife immediately followed, borne on 
arich palanquin. She was covered over 
with ornaments, in the highest style of 
indian taste and magnificence. As the 
procession moved, the surrounding multi- 
tude stretched out their hands toward her 
in token of their admiration. They beheld 
her as already translated in the paradise 
of Vishnoo, and seemed to envy her happy 
lot. During the whole procession, which 
was very long, she preserved a steady 
aspect. Her countenance was serene, and 
even cheerful, until they came to the fatal 
pile, where she was soon to yield up her 
life; she then turned her eyes to the spot 
where she was to undergo the flames, and 
she became suddenly pensive. She no 
longer attended to what was passing 
around her. Her looks were wildly fixed 
upon the pile. Her features were altered ; 
her face grew pale; she trembled with 
fear, and seemed ready to faintaway. The 
Brahmins, who directed the ceremony, 
and her relations, perceiving the sudden 
effect which the near approach of her fate 
had occasioned, ran to her assistance, and 
endeavoured to restore her spirits; but 
her senses were bewildered; she secmed 
uncons<ious of what was said to her, and 
replied not a word to anyone. They made 
her quit the palanquin; and her nearest 
relation supported her to a pond that was 
near the pile, and having there washed 
her, without taking off her clothes or or- 
naments, they soon reconducted her to the 
pyramid on which the body of her hus- 
band was already laid. It was surrounded 
by the Brahmins, each with a lighted torch 
in one hand, and a bowl of melted butter 
in the other, all ready, as soon as the inno- 
cent victim was placed on the pyramid, to 
envelope her in fire. The relatives, all 
armed with muskets, sabres, and other 
weapons, stood closely round in a double 
line, and seemed to wait with impatience 
for the awful signal. ‘his armed force, 
I understood, was meant to intimidate the 
unhappy victim, in case the dreadful pre- 
parations should incline her to retract; or 
to overawe any other person who, out of 
false compassion, should endeavour to res- 
cue her. At length the auspicious time 
for firing the pile being announced by the 
Purcheta Brahmin, the young widow was 
instantly divested of all her jewels, and 
led on, more dead than alive, to the fatal 
pyramid. She was then commanded, ac- 
cording to the universal practice, to walk 
round it three times, two of her nearest 
relations supporting her by the arms. The 
first round she accomplished with totter- 
ing steps; but in the second, her strength 
wholly forsook her, and she fainted away 
in the arms of her conductors, who were 
obliged te complete the ceremony, by 


dragging her between them for the third 
round. Then, senseless and unconscious, 
she was cast upon the carcass of her hus- 
band. At that instant the multitude mak- 
ing the air resound with acclamations and 
shouts of gladness, retired a short space, 
whilst the Brahmins, pouring the butter 
on the dry wood, applied their torches, 
and instantly the whole pile was in a blaze. 
As soon as the flames had taken effect, the 
living sacrifice, now in the midst of them, 
was invoked by name from all sides, but 
as insensible as the carcass on which she 
lay, she made no answer. Suffocated at 
once, must probably by the fire, she lost 
her life without perceiving it.” 

On these occasions, the conduct of 
the Brahmins appears to be very un- 
feeling. They stand by with their 
torches and bowls, as if about to com- 
memorate an event of the most joyous 
nature, shutting their eyes to all the 
revulsions of shuddering humanity,and 
prompting in the miserable wretches, 
whom they bind hard and fast to a 
putrid corpse to be burned alive, all 
the enthusiasm of their hateful super- 
stition. 

We have it in our power to state, 
on the safe authority of Dubois, that 
one reason for the prevalence of this 
singular species of suicide, is the con- 
tempt and neglect which is manifested 
over all Hindostan, towards the con- 
dition of widowhood. 

“‘ The very name of widow is a reproach, 
and the greatest possible calamity that 
can befall a woman is to survive her hus- 
band: although to marry with another, is 
an event a thousand times more to be de- 
precated. From that moment she would 
be hunted out of society; and no decent 
person, at any time, would venture to have 
the slightest intercourse with her.” 


With the grossest inconsistency 
too, they have so constructed the fa- 
bric of society, that it is almost certain 
that three-fourths of their women must 
be widows; for it is usual with the 
Hindoos, particularly with the Bra- 
mincial order, to espouse children of 
six or seven years of age; and such 
is the absurd bigotry of all classes of 
the people, that nothing would be 
regarded as a greater insult, than a 
proposal to marry these girls, become 
widows by the death of a man whom 

rhaps they never saw, when they 
ave arrived at the marriageable pe- 
riod of life. Celibacy in the other 
sex 18 not more respected than in 
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women; and a widower is, for the 
time, viewed in the light of a person, 
who has fallen from his natural rank 
in the community; but whilst the 
male is encouraged to repair this loss, 
by a speedy nuptial, the female is not 
permitted to re-enter the estate of 
matrimony; although she may have 
been, as very frequently happens, only 
nominally a wife. 

We are very little inclined to be 
sanguine in our hopes of an extensive 
or radical change for the better, in the 
Hindoo character, until a more unre- 
stricted intercourse with Europeans 
shall have removed the numerous pre- 
judices of the natives, and eradicated 
from their minds that pernicious bi- 
getry which chokes the natural growth 
of their understandings. ‘The princi- 
pal obstacle, however, to the recep- 
tion of the Gospel, or indeed of any 
new religion whatsoever, arises from 
the very close connexion which sub- 
sists between their present system of 
belief, and the practical details of or- 
dinary life. Religion in that part of 
the world is strictly identified with the 
customs and manners of the people, 
in the minutest transactions in which 
they engage ; in their eatings, drink- 
ings, dressings, outgoings, and incom- 
ings, in the cleaning of their teeth, 
the shaving of their heads, and the 
paring of their nails. Religion inter- 
feres, and regulates whenever a Hin- 
doo opens his eyes, or raises his hand. 
There is a prayer for mending his 
pen; another for sharpening his knife, 
and athird for preparing his whetstone. 
In short, the superstitions of India 
manifestthemselves entirely in prac- 
tice, and not at all in theory; or, at 
least, the speculative notions of a 
Brahmin are so excessively vague and 
extravagant, that it is impossible to 
know where to commence a refuta- 
tion of them; and, what is more, it is 
impossible to discover those particular 


dogmas upon which his observances are~ 


founded ; so that when he has yielded 
all that is demanded, and surrendered 
all that may be assailed, his antago- 
nist has not gained one step towards 
demolishing his idolatry, or preparing 
his mind for conviction. ‘The initi- 
ated Hindeo may have 330,000,000 


gods; or which is nearly the same 
thing, he may have none at all; his 
actions, his gestures, his mode of sit- 
ting on his mat, of bathing in the 
river, of masticating his rice, and of 
washing his hands, constitute the only 
part of his religion, which is tangible, 
either for attack er defence; and the 
first step in his conversion, accord- 
ingly, must proceed upon a new fa- 
slion in the cut of his clothes, in his 
manner of walking in the street, or of 


placing himself at table. The mis-. 


sionary who shall first prevail on a 
Brahmin to eat with a knife and fork ; 
to wear a pair of gloves, or to dine on 


roast-beef, will do more towards the, 


propagation of Christianity, than he 
who shall argue out of the Hindoo 
calendar, Brahma, Vishnoo, and Shiva. 
There is no difficulty in silencing a 
disputatious Hindoo on points of ab- 
stract belief; on the contrary, he yields 
as his antagonist advances, and gives 
up his gods, male and female, without 
regret, and apparently without appre- 
hending that their absence from the 
pantheon of his mythology, will be at 


all either felt or perceived; but as tu: 


his every day usages, the tuft on his 
head, and the paint on his face, the 
metal of the pot in which he boils his 
rice, and the company in which he 
consumes it, his bigotry is of the most 
determined and unrelenting nature. 
Here he has nothing to concede; and 
reasoning of course is thrown away. 
We are told by M. Dubois, that many 
of the Brahmins with whom he con- 
versed, showed the utmost reverence 
for the doctrines of Christianity, and 
of Mahometanism, when properly ex- 
plained to them, discovering, as they 
imagined, striking coincidences be- 
tween certain parts of these systems, 
and the more refined tenets of their 
own faith. Their liberality of senti- 
ment, however, was never found to 
extend to the trifling observances 
which distinguish their mode of liv- 
ing; to the wood of their tooth-picks, 
or to the substitution of a chair for a 
mat on the ground. In truth, from 
all that we know of the Hindoos, and 
particularly of the Brahminical order 
amongst them, we see more and more 
reason to be satisfied, that we shall 
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never prevail on that people to think 
as we think, until we shall succeed in 
making them live as we live ; for their 
religion consists not in exercises of 
the mind, but in mere outward ob- 
servances 3 and in the most trivial acts 
performed by the hands. 


EES 


The Fellowship of the Saints. 

As an instance of the value of a 
Prayer Book, the Rev. Mr. Bicker- 
steth relates the following anecdote. 
A friend of his went to visit a poor 
man in a Cathedral town, who resided 
in a miserable garret. He conversed 
as though he were happy, and ap- 
peared a most devout Christian. He 
was asked where he went to church ; 
he answered, to the Cathedral. His 
friend said what! No where else? 
No. But do you not find yourself so- 
litary without wife, or family? Soli- 
tary, Sir, he exclaimed !—and imme- 
diately going to acorner of his room, 
which appeared more retired than the 
rest, he brought a Common Prayer 
Book, saying, How can I be solitary 
when I have this most precious Com- 
panion. In this I read that, “ the 
glorious company of the Apostles 
praise thee! The goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets praise thee! The 
Holy Church throughout all the world 
doth acknowledge thee!” He found 
that from that book he had learned 
all his religion. [London Paper. 








Exrract from «@ Review of Nicho- 
las’s Voyage to New-Zealand, in 
the Christian Observer. 

Amone other plans for the protec- 
tion of the natives, and the conse- 
quent security of the settlers, his Ex- 
cellency the Governor of New-South- 
Wales issued a proclamation to pre- 
vent the wanton incursions of, and de- 
predations committed by, the crews 
of vessels touching on the islands, 
and appointed Mr. Kendall a magis- 
trate for this purpose; without whose 
permission, certified in writing, no 
subject of the British Crown was ei- 
ther to land, or to take a native on 
board. ‘This and the other measures 


employed for so just and humane an 
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end, we are sorry to say, have not 
yet proved effectual. Instances of 
theft and cruelty on the part of Bri- 
tish subjects towards the unfortunate 
islanders still continue to occur; and 
doubtless many atrocities are perpe- 
trated which will never be known till 
that final day of account, when the 
oppressor and the oppressed shall ap- 
pear together before a far higher tri- 
bunal than that of their fellow-men. 
Both the Church and the (London) 
Missionary Societies have expressed 
their hopes, that the English Govern- 
ment will take up the subject: nor 
without reason; for not only are all re- 
ligious exertions materially impeded, 
but the very safety aud existence of 
every vessel and colony in the South 
Seas, exposed to the retributive ven- 
geance of savages, whose first and 
strongest principle is that of retalia- 
tion for an injury. The effects of 
this revengeful principle will appear 
but too forcibly from the following 
traical occurrence. 

“ The Boyd, a ship of about five hun- 
dred tons, commanded by Captain John 
Thompson, was chartered by Government, 
in 1809, to take out convicts to PBotany- 
Bay, when, having completed her char- 
ter-party, and taken a number of passen- 
gers for England, she proceeded to New- 
Zeaiand for a cargo of timber. The cap- 
tain, I believe, intended this timber for 
the north-west coast of America, where 
it was to have been disposed of; but un- 
fortunately both himself and the crew 
were surprised and massacred, by George, 
(a native chief,) and his tribe, while the 
vessel, accidentally taking fire, was burnt 
down to the water’s edge. Having thus 
given the short history of this ill-fated 
ship, I shall now relate the particulars, 
communicated to us by George, who 
seemed very desirous of extenuating his 
own atrocious criminality. I must, how- 
ever, in justice observe, that if the fol- 
lowing account ean be relied upon, the 
provocation he had received was very 
great, and such as at all times would lead 
a barbarian to the most horrible revenge. 

*‘ He stated, that himself and another 
of his countrymen being together at Port- 
Jackson, they both agreed with Captain 
Thompson to work their passage to their 
own country.. it happened, he said, how- 
ever, that he was taken so ill himself dur- 
ing the yoyage, as to be utterly incapa- 
ble of doing his duty; which tue captain 
not believing to be the case, and imputing 
his inability to work rather to laziness 
than indisposition, he was threatened, in- 
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sulted, and abused by him. George at- 
tempted to remonstrate against this severe 
treatment; but the captain being a man of 
a choleric temper, this only exasperated 
him the more, and it was in vain that the 
other told him he was a chief in his own 
country, and ought to be treated with 
some respect, urging at the same time his 
illness, and assuring him that this was the 
only cause that prevented him from work- 
ing. The enraged captain would pay no 
regard to what he said, but calling him a 
cookee cookee, (a common man,) had him 
tied up to the gangway, and flogged most 
severely. This degrading treatment of 
the captain towards him taking away all 
restraint from the ship’s company, he was 
subject, during the rest of the voyage, to 
their taunts and scurrilities; and they 
persecuted him, he said, in every possi- 
ble way that they could devise. 

“Such treatment, it will readily be 
supposed, must have sunk deeply into a 
mind like George’s, and the revenge he 
meditated was no less terrible than cer- 
tain. But whether he resolved on it dur- 
ing the voyage, or had afterwards formed 
the diabolical design, I was not able to 
discover; though 1 imagine he had con- 
ceived it before he got on shore, as he 
told the captain very emphatically, while 
he was derided by him for calling himself 
a chief, that he would find him to be such 
on arriving at hiscountry. This, however, 
might have been said without any other 
idea than to assure him of the fact, and 
was a natural reply enough to his taunt- 
ing incredulity. But a stronger circum- 
stunce than this, leads me to suppose that 
{;eorge had determined on his horrid pur- 
pose while he was yet on board. On their 
arrival at New-Zealand, the captain, in- 
duced most probably by his suggestions, 
ran the ship into Wangeroa, a harbour 
which, E believe, had never before been en- 
tered by any European vessel, and which, 
lying in the very territory of the chief 
whom he had so ill-treated, was recom- 
mended, I doubt not, to make his destruc- 
tion inevitable. He would not acknow- 
ledge to us that he himself suggested this 
harbour to the captain as the most conve- 
nient place for him to take in his cargo, 
though from his evasive answers T am 
fully persuaded he decoyed him into it. 

“The ship being now anchored in his 
own harbour, the captain, he informed us, 
sent him on shore: having first stripped 
him of every thing English he had about 
him, to the very clothes he had on, which 
were also taken from him; so that he was 
received by his countrymen almost in a 
state of perfect nudity. ‘Io these he in- 
stantly related all his hardships, and the 
inhuman treatment he had received on 
board: while enraged at the detail, they 
‘unanimously insisted on revenge, and no- 
thing short of the destruction of the cap- 
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tain and the crew, and taking possession 
of the vessel, could satisfy their fury. 
This he promised to do, and the work of 
slanghter was now about to commence, 
while the devoted victims remained un- 
conscious of the infernal project. 

“ The imprudence and temerity of Cap- 
tain Thompson assisted that vengeance 
which is misconduct had roused, and were 
now displayed in teo evident a manner. 
Never once reflecting on the character of 
the savage, whose favourite passion is re- 
venge, and not considering that his own 
tyranny had provoked the most signal re- 
taliation that could be taken, he had the 
rashness to leave the ship unprotected, 
and taking a boat’s crew with him, pro- 
ceeded to the shore, where a horde of out- 
rageous cannibals stood prepared for his 
destruction. The duration of this dread- 
ful tragedy was short. He had scarcely 
landed, when he was knocked down and 
murdered by Tipponic; and his sailors, 
unhappily shared the same fate, were all 
stripped by the barbarians, who immedi- 
ately appeared dressed in the clothes of 
their victims, and went on to the ship to 
complete the carnage. Arriving at the 
ship with their revenge unsatiated, end 
still raging for blood, a general massacre 
of the remaining part of the crew, together 
with all the passengers on board, imme- 
diately ensued; and with the exception of 
four individuals, neither man, woman, nor 
child, of all that had left Port-Jackson, 
escaped the cruel vengeance of their mer- 
ciless enemies. It was.in vain they sought 
to conceal themselves; they were soon 
discovered with a fatal certainty, and 
dragged out to suffer the most excruciat- 
ing torments. Some of the sailors run- 
ning up the rigging, with the hope that 
when the fury of the savages should have 
subsided, their own lives might be spared, 
met the same fate as the rest of their un- 
fortunate companions. Coming down at 
the request of Tippahee, who had, on that 
dreadtul morning, come into the harbour 
from the Bay of Islands, they put them- 
selves under his protection; and though 
the old chief did all in his power to pre- 
vent their being massacred, his efforts 
were unavailing, and they fell before his 
eyes, the last victims in this last scene of 
blood and horror. But here Lam wrong: 
this was not the last scene; for there was 
one more at which humanity will shudder, 
as well as the person who records it, 
These savages, not satisfied with the ven- 
geance they had already taken, and true 
to their character as cannibals, feasted 
themselves on the dead bodies of their 
victims, devouring the mangled flesh till 
their inhuman appetites were completely 
glutted.” 


The relics of the Boyd were to be 
seen every where when Mr. Marsden 
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arrived in the islands. A barbarous 
act of retaliation was perpetrated by 
the crews of four or five whalers, 
which happened to enter the Bay of 
Islands shortly after the massacre. 
‘They landed on a small island, where 
‘Tippahee and his tribe resided, and, 
impatient for revenge, commenced an 
indiscriminate slaughter of the inha- 
bitants, sparing neither age nor sex, 
burning their houses, and destroying 
their plantations. If any thing be 
wanting to increase the horrors of this 
carnage, it is the circumstance, that 
the self-constituted avengers inflicted 
their cruel retribution on a guiltless 
tribe; whether wilfully, or deceived 
by the misrepresentations of one of 
the hostile chiefs, does not clearly ap- 
pear. Mr. Marsden affectingly ob- 
serves: “ | never passed ‘Tippahee’s 
island without asigh. It is now de- 
solate, without an inhabitant, and has 
been so ever since his death ; ; the 
ruins of his little cottage, which was 
built by the kindness of the late Go- 
vernor King, still remaining 

To relieve our readers alter this 
painful narrative, we shall give an in- 
cident or two of a different kind that 
occurred during the voyage. 

** That pride and vanity are closely al- 
lied to ignorance, is a fact that needs no 
illustration; and I was not a little amused, 
this day, with witnessing the connexion 
between them. Korra-korra, while at the 
colony, wus much struck with the formal 
respect paid to Governor Macquarie, and 
used to dwell with a kind of envious ad- 
miration on the great power with which 
he.was invested; calling him frequently 
nuee nuec arekee, (a very great king,) and 
appearing evidently anxious to be raised 
himself to a similar elevation. Imagining, 
therefore, that it would add to his dignity 


to make Governor Macquarie the model of 


his imitation, he was resolved to copy him 
in all the formalities of his rank, as close- 
ly as his rude conception of them would 
permit, and even to assume his very name, 
in order, if possible, to identify himself 
with his envied prototype. His behaviour 
this morning was truly ludicrous, his ima- 
gination being more than usually inspired 
with this self-created importance. On my 
going up to salute him, and in a familiar 
manner addressing him by his name, he 
immediately drew back, with an affected 
and hanghty air, telling me, he was not 
Korra-korra, but Governor Macquarie, 
and expected I would salute bim as such. 
Willing to indulge him in his capricious 


vanity, T instantly made him a low bow, 
and paid my respects to him as the go. 
vernor; upon which, aping the manner of 
his excellency, he held out his hand to 
me as a mark of his condescension, and 
made at the same time a slight inclina- 
tion of his head. He seemed anxious that 
I should think myself high!y honoured, 
for being thus noticed by a person of his 
exalted station; and told me he would 
never again go by the name of Korra-kor- 
ra, but, on his arrival at New-Zealand, 
should always be called Governor Mac- 
quarie. ‘Thus even are the rudest barba- 
rians dazzled with the distinctions of of- 
fice, and the pageantry of power.” 

* Tui, whom I shall now introduce to 
the reader as the brother of Korra-korra, 
seeing me on deck this morning with my 
spectacles on, and looking at some birds 
which were flying about the ship, inquired, 
with an arch smile, if I could tickee ti¢kce 
(see) the Brush Farm, my place of resi- 
dence in New-South-Wales. As our dis- 
tance from it at the time could not have 
been less than four hundred and fifty 
miles, this was considered an excellent 
joke by his countrymen, who laughed 
heartily at it; nor, indeed, did I think it 
myself a bad specimen of that sly sort of 
humour, in which they all seem to delight. 
Sallies too of the gayest mirth and plea- 
santry frequently break out among them ; 
and Lhave never met with a people who 
are less inclined to sullen retirement, or 
more disposed to social hilarity. In fact, 
they are never reserved, unless when they 
imagine themselves ill-treated, or con- 
ceive that some design has been formed to 
do them an injury; and, in these cases, 
their natural disposition immediately gives 
way to all the dark broodings of adventi- 
tious passions. 

** On many occasions, their mode of ex- 
pression is emphatically significant. Dua- 
terra, in telling us that it was impossible 
for a thief to escape punishment in New- 
Zealand, (for if not detected by man, the 
all-seeing vigilance of the Deity was sure 
to discover him,) made use of the follow- 
ing remarkable words, which are not only 
forcible, but highly poetical. The Etua 
(God,) says he, rises upon him like a full 
moon, rushes upon him with the velocity 
of a falling star, and passes by him like 
a shot from the cannon’s mouth. Such 
was the exact tenor of the expression he 
made use of, as nearly as I could collect 
it from the notion I had of his language; 
and I was forcibly struck with so extraor- 
dinary a description.” 
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Extracted from b’Orty’s and Mant’s 
Family Bible, the first Numoer of which 
is nearly ready for Publication by Messrs. 
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T. & J. Sworns. The notes between 
brackets are added to the American Edi- 
tion. 


Genesis i. 31. And God saw every 
thing that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good, 

— very good.| Exactly fitted to the 
ends and uses, for which he designed 
it; and contributing, as much as it 
could, to the manifestation of his 
glory. Bp. Beveridge. 

The least or worst of creatures in 
their original is not any way derozga- 
tory to the Creator. Whatsoever is 
evil, is not so by the Creator’s action, 
bat by the creature’s defection. Bp. 
Pearson. 

The Mosaical account of the Crea- 
tion of the World is distinguished for 
its simplicity and perspicuity, above 
all the accounts of the Romans, 
Greeks, Pheenicians, Egyptians, and 
Chinese; which still, however, tend 
to confirm and verify it in the lead- 
ing circumstances. Dr. Hales. 

The narrative contained in this 
chapter redounds greatly to the ho- 
nour and glory of God: for the work 
of creation is an illustrious display of 
the Divine Wisdom, Power, and Good- 
ness. When the holy Psalmist had 
enumerated the great mercies of God 
to his creatures in various instances, 
Ps. civ. he exclaimed, ver. 24, “* O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works ! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all: 
the earth is full of thy riches.” Every 
thing indeed is wisely contrived and 
adapted to the ends for which it was 
designed. 2dly, ‘The works of Cre- 
ation demonstrate the all-sufficient 
power of God, who made heaven and 
earth by his word, and “ all the hosts 
of them by the breath of his mouth :” 
nay, who can produce a world with 
no more labour than by barely willing 
it tobe. Lastly, the Divine Good- 
ness is highly magnified in the works 
of Creation. There was a time 
when there was nothing but God: but 
there was no time when he was not 
infinitely happy ; therefore he was in- 
finitely happy in himself, and wanted 
not his creatures to add any thing to 
him. But his good pleasure and free 
grace disposed him to create them, 
and impart a share of his own happi- 
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ness tothem. Some of them he hath 
laced in heaven; and “ the earth 
ath he given to the children of men :” 
which would have been a secondary 
heaven to us, had we not brought 
death into it bysin. Nevertheless this 
death shall prove the beginning of 
eternal life to ail those who serve 
God in the faith of his Son Jesus 
Christ, who hath “ opened the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers.” 
Reading. 
[Since God made us, as well as all 
things else, we are bound by the laws, 
and the end of our creation, to be as 
subservient to him as we can, in pro- 
moting his honour and glory in the 
world, by doing the business, and ob- 
serving the commandments which he, 
for that purpose, hath set us ; by vin- 
dicating his supreme authority over 
the world, against all that oppose it ; 
by resigning up ourselves wholly to 
him, and submitting to all that he 
shall see good to lay upon us; by per- 
suading all we can to enter into his 
service, and to join with us in admir- 
ing the wondertul works that he hath 
done, in extolling those infinite perfec- 
tions which he manifested in them, in 
worshipping his Divine Majesty with 
reverence and godly fear; and in giv- 
ing him the glory that is due unto his 
name, for his making us and all the 
world, and for his making us for him- 
self to glorify him for all the great 
things that he hath done, even for all 
things that are. Fur of him, and 
through him, and to him, are ail 
things. To him be glory for ever. 
Bp. Beveridge. | 
[O God, how comes it to pass, that 
so many men do not discover thee in 
this great display, thou hast given 
them, of all nature? It is not because 
thou art far from any of us. But these 
senses, and the passions they raise, 
take up all the attention of our minds, 
Thy hight, O Lord, shineth in dark- 
ness, but our darkness comprehendeth 
it not. All nature speaks of thee, 
and resounds with thy holy name ; but 
she speaks to deaf men that stop their 
ears, and will not hear. Yea, thou 
art near, and within them: thy im- 
press and image is stamped upon their 
natures, and their very souls; but 
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they are fugitives, and wandering, as 
it were, out of themselves ; they séek 
thee (where thou never canst be 
found) amongst their own works, not 
thine; in the vicious pleasures, or 
vain amusements, of this wicked world. 
Arise, O Lord, arise, thou Shepherd 
of Israel, reclaim thy straying sheep, 
and bring us back to thee, by bring- 
ing us home to ourselves. Arise, thou 
Sun of Righteousness, with healing 
in thy wings: Teach us by the Light 
of thy Holy Spirit so to know our- 
selves, that we may know thee ; that 
in thy light we may see light; cor- 
rect, repair, renew, the divine simili- 
tude in our hearts. So shall we be- 
hold thy presence in righteousness, 
when we awake up, after thy likeness, 
and we shall be satisfied with it. 
Vogan. | 


Genesis iii. 9. And the Lord God 
called unto Adam, and said unto him, 
Where art thou ? 


9, — the Lord God called untoAdam. | 
Emphatically called Jehovah Elohim, 
God the Lord. By which, in the Jan- 
guage of Philo, according to the opi- 
nion of all the ancient Fathers, is to be 
understood God the Father, speaking 
by Christ, the Logos, the Word, or 
Son of God: the Messenger and Re- 
presentative of the Father, “ the 
brightness of his glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person ;” who ap- 
peared in, and spake from, the She- 
chinah, or cloud of glory; the same 
cloud of light, with its heavenly host 
of angels, from whence he communed 
with Adam, with Noah, with Abra- 
ham, and the Patriarch; and commnu- 
nicated his will to, and conducted, the 
Israelitish nation. For of God the 
Father it is expressly said, “ No man 
hath seen him at any time.” Johni. 
tS. vi. 46. “ Neither heard his voice 
at any time, nor seen his shape.” 
John v. 37. Pyle. 


— Where art thou? | Such questious 
do not argue ignorance in him that 
asks them ; but are intended to awaken 
the guilty to a confession of their 
crimes. As appears from chap. iv. 9. 
“ Where is Abel thy brother?” Of 
whom when Cain stubbornly refused 
to give an account, the Lord said im- 


mediately, (to show that he needed 
not to be informed) “ the voice of thy 
brother’s bleod crieth unto me from 
the ground.” Bf. Patrick. 

[A question not of ignorance, but 
a summons to judgment. “ Where 
art thou? Where dost thou think thy- 
self to be? Concealed from the all- 
seeing eye of God ?—That cannot be : 
No thicket can screen thee from my 
sight.—Where art thou?—How for- 
lorn and deplorable is the condition 
thou art now in! How lost to thyself 
and me! Where is thy innocence ? 
Where that happiness I invested thee 
with before thy fall? Where that 
happiness the false tempter promised ? 
Where the expected advantages of 
thy transgression 7” ‘This is the call, 
these the general interrogatories 
which by his delegate conscience, or 
by the ministry of his Church, the 
Judge still puts to every wilful of- 
fender, in order to awaken him into 
a sense of his sin and misery; and to 
lead him to repentance, and confes- 
sion of his fault. Wogan. | 





From a late English Paper. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, arrived at his 
palace in the close on Monday evening 
last. His Lordship the preceding day, 
confirmed 120 of the young gentlemen 
cadets, in the Royal Military College, at 
Sandhurst, which is in his diocess. After 
the ceremony his Lordship addressed 
them in an appropriate discourse. 


———— ees 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Crirrermen of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, the Managers of Bible and 
Common Prayer Book Societies, and all 
other persons who associate for the pur- 
pose of distributing, gratuitously, the 
Boox of Common Prayer, are respect- 
fully informed, that large quantities of this 
manual are now on hand, and will always 
be kept for their accommodation, at the 
Binie anp Common Prayer Boox Dero-. 
sirory, No. 160 Pearl-street, New-York. 
The book is printed uniformly with those 
heretofore issued from the same place, 
and will be afforded to Societies, Associ- 
ations, Clergymen, and other benevolent 
individuals who purchase for gratuitous 
distribution, at THIRTY CENTS EACH. 

The public can be supplied with Prayer 
Books at thirty-seven and a half cents per 
copy; and booksellers and others purchas- 
ing quantities, will be furnished, either 
bound or in sheets, at a remarkably re- 
duced price. T. & J. SWORDS. 
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